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Europe’s Overpopulation 
Can It Be Solved by Emigration? 


The recurring economic crises 
which today afflict many Euro- 
pean countries have their roots 
in overpopulation. Based on the 
available agricultural land, and 
on reasonable prospects of im- 
porting food in exchange for 
manufactured goods, Western 
Europe is overpopulated today 
by many millions. 

Because of Europe’s key posi- 
tion in world politics and eco- 
nomics, an understanding of her 
grave but by no means unsolv- 
able problem of overpopulation 
is crucial to world peace. 

Economic stress which accom- 
panies overpopulation is one of 
the major, though indirect, 
causes of war. Since the end of 
World War II the United States 
has tried to patch Europe’s econ- 
omy with more and more dollars. 
But overpopulation is a disease 
that money cannot cure. 

Europe’s population is increas- 
ing at the rate of approximately 
3 million a year. People are 
multiplying faster than they can 
be decently fed and clothed. Even 
so, Western Europe is nearer 
than any other continent to 
achieving a stabilized population. 
@* the post-war bulge in births is 


over, as is suggested by 1950 
rates (see Table II), population 
might become stabilized before 
the end of the century. Should 
that happen, a slow decline in 
total numbers would follow. But 
before final stabilization, there 
would be further increases of 
many millions. 

For a century the specter of 
overpopulation has haunted Eu- 
rope’s chancelleries. Even before 
World War I the need for more 
living space for Europe’s multi- 
tudes was a threat to world 
peace. The plight of Europe— 
the lowest birth rate area in the 
world—poignantly emphasizes 
the magnitude of the world’s 
population problem. 

The hope that European emi- 
gration would be an effective 
safety valve has proved to be an 
illusion. Yet many people still 
insist that emigration alone can 
solve Europe’s problems. They 
fail to realize that 90 million 
people would have to be moved 
out of Europe if her population 
were to be set back to the 1925 
level. Since then Europe’s agri- 
cultural productivity has not 
greatly changed, her trading po- 
sition has declined, and the era of 
colonialism has virtually ended. 
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Since the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, 60 million 
people have migrated from Eu- 
rope.2 Yet Europe’s population 
increased from 148 million in 
1800 to 396 million in 1950. 


TABLE I 


POPULATION GROWTH OF EUROPE 
1800-1950 3 


er 148,000,000 
ee 151,400,000 
So 205,300,000 
Le 221,000,000 
‘on 275,400,000 
eee 307,700,000 
ree 396,000,000 


OVERPOPULATION IS A RELATIVE 
TERM 


The extent to which a country 
is overpopulated is difficult to 
determine. Available arable land 
is sometimes used as a yardstick. 
On that basis, European coun- 
tries with less than an acre of 
arable land per person might be 
rated as overpopulated to the 
extent indicated: 


Cl Cea rae 2.7 million 
MII, Six cs ow dices 6.0 
ee 14.3 
EEE T 2.4 
NN aie 6 ai ers a: iaceie ele 9.3 
Netherlands........ | 
DEE cer acecess a8 
United Kingdom .... 35.4 

78.9 


But the term “arable acre” is 
an abstraction which does not 
mean very much without refer- 
ence to levels of living and to 
agricultural practices. In China 
with a diet based on rice and a 
minimum of meat and dairy 
products, several people per acre 
can obtain a good life from the 
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land at Asiatic standards. U.S. 
Soil Conservation Service agron- 
omists estimate that about 24 
acres of arable land per capita 
are necessary to maintain the 
U. 8S. population at current liv- 
ing levels. In Europe, with a 
far more efficient agriculture 
than our own, with averagely 
better land and more equitable 
climate, it is probable that one 
acre will produce as much as 2} 
acres in the United States. In 
Northern Europe, the yield per 
acre of wheat is about four times 
the U. S. yield.® 

A nation that is potentially 
able to feed its own people or a 
nation which is in position to 
exchange manufactured goods 
for raw materials and food is 
in good health, populationwise. 
Without claiming that arable 
land, national income and trade 
balances are the sole determi- 
nants of overpopulation, they 
offer a rough-and-ready yard- 
stick for comparisons between 
countries with similar economies 
and levels of development.* They 
would have less significance in a 
comparison of population pres- 
sures in Europe and Asia. 

In an attempt to assess the 
population health of European 
countries, these economic fac- 
tors and vital statistics (total 
population, birth rates, death 
rates, rates of natural increase, 
the projected population of 
1960) are presented in Table II. 
In the light of these statistics 
and in terms of reasonable secu- 
rity and abundance for all its 
people, Europe’s overpopulation 
could hardly be set as low as 3 
million. It might be argued tha 
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it is two or three times that num- 
ber. The figure arrived at de- 
pends on what is accepted as a 
minimum level of living in terms 
of existing—or achievable—re- 
sources and production. 

Denmark is in a relatively fa- 
vorable position. Paradoxically, 
France, where the bogey of un- 
derpopulation has been paraded 
for generations, is today far 
better off than most of her 
neighbors. 

Belgium, with colonial empire 
intact, occupies a unique posi- 
tion. Although she has one of 
the densest populations of Eu- 
rope, her high per capita income 
and favorable trade position as- 
sure her people of reasonable 
abundance as long as the status 
quo is maintained. 

Spain has ample land, but her 
land has been ruined by genera- 
tions of exploitation. Eroded and 
ill-used soil is also a serious prob- 
lem in Italy, Greece and Portu- 
gal. 

In 1947, an FAO mission re- 
ported that Greek agricultural 
production was the lowest in 
Europe; that the soil “has been 
cropped to the mountain tops 
since prehistoric times”; that 
the “fair weather economy of 
Greece” is peculiarly dependent 
on world prosperity.’ 

In West Germany and Aus- 
tria chronic overpopulation is 
intensified by the influx of ap- 
proximately 9.4 million ethnic 
Germans from beyond the Iron 
Curtain. Germany has made a 
remarkable economic recovery 
since 1945, but with her markets 
colonies gone and her agri- 
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cultural eastern provinces lost, 
she is seriously overpopulated 
today. Germany’s birth rate is 
one of the lowest in Europe. 
There is hope in the fact that 
her rate of natural increase is 
about half the continental aver- 
age. 

The Netherlands and_ the 
United Kingdom, although heav- 
ily congested, still have a high 
per capita income. Both are 
passing through economic crises 
caused in large part by loss of 
trade and of colonial empires. 

Since 1940 these shifting for- 
tunes have dropped the United 
Kingdom’s per capita income 
from highest to third in Eu- 
rope; the Netherlands’ from 
third to eighth. Both countries 
have far larger populations than 
they can maintain at the stand- 
ard to which their people are 
accustomed. Britain’s plight is 
so acute, so complex that a forth- 
coming issue of the Bulletin will 
discuss it in more detail. 


CAN MIGRATION SOLVE THE 
PROBLEM? 

Many people of good will— 
and politicians with an eye on 
the foreign vote—advocate mi- 
gration as a means of relieving 
Europe’s population pressure. 
A recent IRO report proposes 
to “solve” the crisis by shifting 
5 million Europeans during the 
next decade to “labor short” 
countries: Australia, Canada, 
Latin America, United States 
and New Zealand.® 

At the current rate of natural 
increase, Europe’s population 
would total approximately 436 
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million in ten years. Even though 
the recent decline in birth rates 
should continue, the total would 
hardly be less than 415 million 
by 1960. To remove a fraction 
of this increment by migration 
will do little to increase elbow- 
room in Europe. 

For centuries Europe’s mi- 
grating millions have poured 
into the new world and those 
who stayed at home were fed 
by the new world. In spite of 
the heaviest migration known in 
history, Europe’s population at 
home continued to increase at a 
rapid rate. Today there is less 
space in the lands which have, 
since 1600, given Europe lati- 
tude for expansion. They have 
been rapidly filling up with their 
own people.'® Today population 
of the new world presses in- 
creasingly on the resources of 
the new world. Yet the drain 
on these resources to feed Eu- 
rope, and parts of Asia, in- 
creases with each year. 

Aside from the limiting fac- 
tors of space and resources, 
there are other reasons to doubt 
whether migration can relieve 
Europe’s overpopulation. The 
demographic history of Italy 
since 1800 gives a laboratory 
demonstration of the ineffective- 
ness of migration in solving a 
population crisis. 


AFTER A CENTURY OF MASS MI- 
GRATION ITALY STILL HAS 
TOO MANY PEOPLE 


Official records show that 
Italy’s migration of 439 people 
to the U. S. between 1791 and 
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1800 grew steadily over a cen- 
tury to reach a total of more 
than two million in the decade 
1901-1910. More than one mil- 
lion Italians came to these shores 
in the following decade. In the 
117 years between 1820 and 
1936, almost five million Italians 
entered the U. 8. Migration to 
other lands was also heavy. It is 
estimated that 17 million Italians 
have left their homeland since 
1820.1" 

Today one-third of the total 
population of Argentina and 
one-fourth of the white popula- 
tion of Brazil are Italian by 
birth or descent.* 

Yet during that period of 
heavy migration, Italy’s popu- 
lation growth at home was 
among the highest in Europe. 
In Sicily, where the rate of emi- 
gration was twice as high as 
that of the Italian mainland, 
the population increased much 
faster than in Italy proper. 

Italy’s history shows that 
mass migration over more than 
a century has not effectively re- 
lieved the pressure, nor the mis- 
ery of the people. Yct the de- 
mand continues that other lands 
must absorb Italy’s surplus mil- 
lions. 

The great hope for Italy is 
that her birth rate has been de- 
clining for over a generation. In 
Northern Italy, the birth rate is 
now in balance with the death 
rate. The extension of this small 
family pattern to Southern Italy 
may eventually solve Italy’s prob- 
lem where migration failed. 


wD 
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IRISH “MIRACLE” WAS DECLINE 
IN RATE OF INCREASE 


Italy has much to learn from 
the experience of Ireland, where 
overpopulation reached a crisis 
much earlier than in other Eu- 
ropean countries. 

The introduction of the potato 
in the seventeenth century enor- 
mously increased the food-pro- 
ducing potential of Irish acres. 
Between 1700 and 1825, num- 
bers increased over six-fold, 
standing at 6.8 million in the 
census of 1821.'* By 1841, num- 
bers had grown to 8.2 million. 
As the demand for land intensi- 
fied, “farms” shrank in size to 
garden-patches often only a 
quarter of an acre in size. 

The “miracle” which happened 
in Ireland—but not in Italy— 
was that the birth rate began to 
decline before 1800. Changes in 
social customs resulting in larger 
land holdings caused this shift in 
vital statistics. The result was 
that Irish population declined 
during the second half of the 
nineteenth century, and _ the 
level of living of the people 
greatly improved.” 

Migration to the British Isles 
was heavy during the Industrial 
Revolution. Approximately 54 
thousand Irish came to the U. S. 
in the years 1820-30. The follow- 
ing decades brought many times 
that number. Nearly 5 million 
Irish have migrated to the 
United States between the years 
1820-1936. 

But heavy migration and a de- 
clining birth rate could not avert 
the disaster of 1847-51. A mil- 
lion Irish are believed to have 
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died during those potato famine 
years. Another million emi- 
grated.*° Further declines in 
the birth rate and continued 
emigration reduced the popula- 
tion of Ireland and Ulster to 
about 4.4 million by 1950. 


OVERPOPULATION THREATENS 
WORLD PEACE TODAY 

For centuries overpopulation 
has been an underlying cause of 
war. It remains one of the 
greatest threats to world peace 
today. 

FAO’s annual report for 1950- 
51'7 warns that world popula- 
tion is outstripping the increase 
in food production; that pro- 
duction in most undernourished 
areas is failing to keep pace with 
population growth; and that 
volume in world trade in food is 
about one-third less than before 
the war. According to the re- 
port only five nations have more 
food today than their own 
people need: United States, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand 
and Argentina. 

In 1945, two eminent agricul- 
tural economists warned of the 
danger in these words: 

“If, after World War II, some 
parts of the world continue to 
think that they are suffering 
from a shortage of food while 
others have a surplus, they will 
make war in the attempt to ob- 
tain a more equitable distribu- 
tion of the good things of life. 
It seems reasonably clear that 
there are no large areas of new 
land to be brought into cultiva- 
tion, that each continent will 
tend to manufacture an increas- 
ing proportion of the products @ 
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its consumes, that immigration 
will continue to be restricted, 
and that there will be insufficient 
controls to prevent population 
from expanding. In that event, 
Europe, as in the past, will be 
the real danger spot of the 
world.” 18 

These words were written be- 
fore the Iron Curtain fell across 
Europe. The rehabilitation and 
rearming of Western Europe has 
been greatly complicated by the 
economic stresses generated by 
population pressure. The col- 
lapse of Stalin’s empire would 
ease tension, but it would not re- 
move this basic threat to peace. 

Obviously, overpopulation in 
Europe, as in other parts of the 
world, cannot be solved by pass- 
ing a law or waving an economic 
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wand. Quick and easy “cures” 
are dangerous because they mis- 
lead people, delay recognition of 
basic causes and prevent the 
formulation of the long-term 
plans which alone can bring a 
solution. 

During the last century West- 
ern Europe has made greater 
progress than any other part of 
the world in balancing fertility. 
Quite obviously this trend must 
be further speeded up if Europe’s 
population problem is to be 
solved. A “Schuman Plan” for 
balanced reproduction is a first 
essential step toward the even- 
tual relief of Europe’s population 
pressure. It would certainly be 
a great contribution to world 
peace. 

—ROBERTC. Cook, Acting Editor 
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